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Four Lectures on Early Child-Culture.*) 
Y By W. N. Hailmann. 


If. : 
THE SouL OF FROEBEL’s GIFTS. 

Truth, \ike all else in the universe, is a growth, subject to the 
laws of evolution. It is not to-day, what it was yesterday, nor what 
it will be to-morrow—either in extent, or in form and structure. In 
no direction does it burst upon therace suddenly: slowly, gradually, 
continuously, taking its needed time, step by step, and with an en- 
ergy that knows not defeat, it comes to us; and there is not a fea- 
ture of it, that renders it lovely and bright to us now, whose germ may 
not be followed back to times that were long, long ago; nor is there 
a feature of it, that will not be lovelier, brighter—truer, if you please 
—to those who may come after us in times to be, far, far away. 

Democritos believed that the milky way consisted of countless 
stars. The Athenians were convinced more than two thousand 
years ago that eclipses of the sun were caused by the moon; and 
the Chaldeans knew centuries before that eclipses of the moon were 
due to the shadow of the earth. Aristarchus of Samos taught 265 
years B, C. that the earth moves around the sun and was accused 
of irreligion — just like Galileo; Aristophanes knew the burning 
power of hollow glass globes, filled with water ; and Pliny tells of a 
Milesian who carved from ivory a chariot with four horses, small 
enough to be covered by the wings of a fly—which would have been 
impossible without a magnifying lens. Plato had ideas of universal 
gravitation ; Diogenes, the Apollonian, guessed the true character of 
meteorites; the balloon takes us back to the myth of Daedalus and Ica- 
tus; Hero of Alexandria used steam as a motor; one of Xenophon’s 
companions protected himself against lightning by planting two 
swords in the ground, point upward; and the great Abderite, who 
is mentioned in the beginning of the paragraph, framed a philosophy 
in which we find a strangely clear insight into the laws of evolution. 

The history of education, too, shows that Froebel’s way had been 
paved by his predecessors, that his truth was evolved naturally from 
previous growth. It would be easy to trace the germs of Froebel’s 
thoughts on education to remotest antiquity ; we find some of his 
laws quite clearly expressed in Greece and Rome; we find them, 
like all truths, struggling through the middle ages, to rise again and 
grow with irresistible vigor in the 16th century, thanks to Bacon and 
Comenius ; we find them gaining remarkable strength, shaking and 
transforming all educational thought in the great Rousseau. So 
clearly, indeed, does Rousseau foreshadow Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
that so unprejudiced and keen a thinker as Dr. Seguin sees in them 
only peddlers of Rousseau’s wares. 

Yet we find on closer inspection that each of these three great 
men marks a positive step onward, a step which each has so clearly 
taken, that we are constrained to give him full credit and to honor 
him exclusively for the achievement. Rousseau laid down his ideas 
on the subject of education in his immortal “Emile”, which appeared 
1762. This work consists of five books, of which the first treats 
of the management of new-born children and more. particularly 
of Emile up to the time when he learned to talk or to his second 


..*) Some editorial notes are crowded out upon page 2 of the cover. The editor is not re- 
Sponsible for the delay of this number. : 








year of life. The second book brings him to his twelfth year; the 
third, to his fifteenth; the fourth to his marriage with Sophie whose 
education forms the burden of the fifth book.*) 

Among the many faults and inconsistencies which must beset - 
an impatient generous nature, struggling against a corrupt civiliza- 
tion, in proportion to his insight, depth of feeling, and honesty of 
purpose, we find a host of virtues which entitle the noble maniac to 
the gratitude of a world. Among these I would point out, the 
enunciation of correct principles of intellectual culture, based upon 
the laws of organic development, the establishment of principles of 
education, derived from the nature of man: the’ recognition of in- 
dividual human worth as the highest criterion of excellence, the 
recognition of the fact that social excellence presupposes individual 
excellence, and the vindication of the rights and privileges of child- 
ren. Thus his great work on education, “Emile”, in spite of its 
one-sidedness, its Platonic ideality, its inssufficiencies is truly, as 
Goethe terms it, *the gospel of natural education, the “Let there be 
light !” of the zew education of our days. 

Pestalozzi—who himselt acknowledges gratefully that his work 
is an outgrowth of Rousseau’s powerful influence, who was so over- 
whelmed by “Emile” that he threw his books away, burned his 
manuscripts and became a peasant with peasants in order to study 
their sufferings and wants,—Pestalozzi took the next step: he found 
means for developing the individuality of man which Rousseau had 
re-asserted. In a half-dreamy way, he saw man in every direction 
as an organism: an independent organism, as far as he alone is 
concerned, an organic part, if viewed with reference to society, the 
race, or the universe. To enter into harmony with the wholé— 
into communion with the Being of beings (with God)—without los- 
ing individuality, seemed to Pestalozzi man’s highest destiny. Justice 
and love were to him man’s highest virtues, in the intercourse with 
others: self-reliance the highest quality, with reference to himself.t) 

For the education of man as an individual, as a separate in- 
dividuality—Pestalozzi found the general formula in the simple and 
single word—development. Whatever power man has, must be de- 
veloped harmoniously. All individual development manifests itself 
as activity, as self-activity. This activity has two phases: one from 
without inward, receptive, acquisitive, learning; the other from 
within outward, expressive, productive, creative.f) 

The former, the receptive phase, is designated by the term in- 
tuition—Anschauung, looking at, and the instruments which the 
mind uses, when engaged in it, are the senses. This phase, he 
thought, must always precede the expressive, reproductive or crea- 
tive activity ; it forms the basis, the foundation of the latter. It en- 
gaged his attention almost exclusively, furnishing and illustrating the 
great principle that a// instruction must be intuitional—objective, as 
we sometimes erroneously say. He labored to transform learning, 
the acquisition of knowledge into an actual mental assimilation, and, 
in doing this, he established beyond controversy that the ultimate 
aim of instruction is not to furnish man with knowledge and skill, 
but that these are only means to develop the mind and other powers 
of the human being. 





*) See Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy. 
t) History of Pedagogy. 
+) See Hailmann’s Outline of a System of Object-Teaching. 
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Great as his achievements are, carrying glory enough for hun- 
dreds of men, the one-sidedness of his labors and results can not 
escape even the superficial observer; to supplement Pestalozzi, to 
make all educational. work al/-sided, universal, was reserved for 
Froebel. And mark the céincidence, or, rather, the organic con- 
nection: As Pestalozzi owed his inspiration directly to Rousseau 
through the “Emile”, .so Froebel, sitting at the feet of Pestalozzi at 
Yverdun, received the glorious mission from the lips and the work 
of the great martyr of popular education, If the essence of the 
labors of these three men were to be expressed in a succession of 
three words, charactenzing them in their order, we can find no bet- 
ter chain than: Be, grow, live. Rousseau asserts, (rescues) the in- 
dividuality of man, and would base education upon it; Pestalozzi 
teaches that for education individuality is a growth and illustrates 
this in intellectual education ; Froebel vindicates for this growth, all- 
sidedness, universality, infinite life in all directions. 

_ To show how well Froebel succeeded in devising educational 
means that might be efficient in leading the child to all-sided life— 
complete living, as Herbert-Spencer has it, .I have selected his so- 
called Girrs, the most concrete of the matenals for growth provided 
by him ; they can be handled most easily, and offer the clearest 
opportunity for testing our reasonings and conclusions. 

These gifts are playthings, peculiarly adapted to the scope, the 
wants, and the destiny of fhe child,—a destiny for which we found 
in the first lecture the formula: UNIFICATION. In devising and com- 
piling these gifts, Froebel was led by the following principles : 

The child is to be viewed and treated in each and every activity 
as being in uninterrupted, simultaneous, all-sided connection with 
all phases of life; hence every activity, every exercise, every gift 
must aid the development of the whole child, simultaneously and in 
all directions, must contribute to the physical and the mental, the 
intellectual and the moral equally and at the same time, must have 
physical and mental, intellectual and moral sides of development. 

2) The child is to be viewed and treated as ‘a whole 1n itself, 
and as a part or member of greater wholes, expanding concentri- 
cally—family, society, humanity, nature, universe; as a whole simi- 
lar in all particulars of its essence, in all the laws of its being, to the 
greater wholes of which it is a part or member. Whatever is in each 
or any of these greater wholes is also in its smallest (proximately 
smallest) part, the child; whatever is in humanity, is also in the 
child; whatever is in the a//—the macrocosm, is also in its smallest 
proximate element, the child—the microcosm. 

3) The éxner development (moral nature) of the child depends 
on an instinct, a tendency to action, an impetus acting from within 
outward ; the ouéer development or molding (intellectual nature) de- 
pends similarly on an impression, an action, an impetus from with- 
out. These two opposite, yet equal, contrasted yet similar condi- 
tions, yield in their aggregate—with life and ix hfe—the educated 
human being. The human being is the product of mutual, cor- 
respondig actions and reactions, which of necessity are opposite in 
direction and equal in character and intensity. Hence 

4) only the codperation of contrasted similar conditions and 
their union (connection) 2” life and ¢hrough life, can lead the child 
to humanity. Thus, the union of contrasted conditions of color 
leads.to the general notions of color; the union of contrasted states 
of consciousness with the aid of contrasted forms of language leads 
to insight; the union of insight with action, of our thinking and 
feeling with our doing leads to morality. 

Now, Froebel asks of the gifts or play-things devised and com- 
piled by him that they should—each and all—satisfy these four 
principles, singly and in the aggregate. Inasmuch as they are ex- 
ternal to the child, they should, therefore, as fully as possible repre- 
sent the outer world; so that with their aid the child may succeed 
in understanding, in grasping, in appropriating and assimilating the 
outer world, in making, as Froebel has it, the external internal. 
On the other hand, these playthings must be sufficiently limited in 
size, parts, and properties, to come fully within the child’s control : 
so that he may with their aid—by transforming, re-arranging, moving 
them—representhis thoughts and feelings in concrete forms, give ex- 
pression to them in material representations to be re-critized by the 
senses—that he may make, as Froebel says, the iwternal external. 








I shall be able to give only a rapid sketch of his “gifts”, but 
even this, I trust, will suffice to convince you what consummate ~ 


wisdom and skill, Froebel reaped from his loving observation of the 
growing child and from his patient application of the highest ma- 
turest science to the lowest and earliest phases of the child’s evolu- 
tion as an independent heing. 

The first gift or plaything consists of a box, containing six soft 
worsted balls of different colors — three elementary and three sec- 
ondary — the six colors of the rainbow according to Young and 
Helmholtz,—“the six children of light in the rainbow,—the symbol 
of highest peace.” These balls may be furnished with strings so as 
to be always in the control of mother or child, or mother and child, 

Aside of the fundamental simple contrast between the child, as 
self, as subject, as internal, and the da//, as not-self, as object, as ex- 
ternal ; — the ball and the child as contrasted individualities: — no- 
tice a few of the leading contrasts, lying 2 the gift: the contrasts of 
color; of one (ball) and many (balls); of rest and motion; of mo- 
tions in opposite directions, in straight and curved lines ; of motion 
from without — when the ball is thrown, and motion from within — 
when it rebounds. Notice too, how clearly, how distinctly, boldly 
these contrasts appear, free from all confusing admixtures of the 
more complex contrasts of shape, size, divisibility, variability and 
plasticity.*) 

A simple, individual object, undivided and — if its existence is 
to be spared—an indivisible whole with equal properties and powers 
in all directions “ever showing the same round face,” the ball op- 
poses itself’ as an outer equal to the child—the simple, z#éernal, un- 
divided, and indivisible germ of consciousness, endowed with pow- 
ers and propensities equa! in all directions of growth. It is a true 
and full expression, outer representation. of the child’s inner essence: 
even the child’s fundamental and almost exclusive instinct of all- 
sided activity, has its counterpart in the ball’s universal mobility. 
As the child, the.growing germ of consciousness, of self, — is ready 
and eager to take in all the world with all its actualities and poss- 
bilities ; the ball, the simple embodiment of the essence of all things 
that are and can be, is a suitable representation of every object that 
may impress the child’s senses, serves as a centre of attraction 
around which all its impressions can cluster, and enables the child to 
give full and true expression to every form of thought and feeling; 
for, as yet, surrounding object are to the child only what the ball is, 
simple, undivided, and indivisible objects—one or many, —at rest— 
or moving. Playing with the ball the child plays with its world, with 
its self. 

The second gift is a box, containing a wooden sphere, cube, and 
cylinder, — together with some simple contrivances for suspending 
and revolving each in a variety of positions. In dimensions, the 
three members of the second gift agree with each other and with the 
balls of the first ; each, too,—ball cube and cylinder—appears as an 
individual, as an undivided and indivisible whole. In addition the 
wooden sphere of the second gift is of the same shape with the balls 
of the first. 

Whatever, then, the child may have found and enjoyed in his 
world of the first gift: he will find and enjoy again in the world of 
the second, under similar, or under new, more varied and clearer 
aspects. There is, again, the one and the many ;_ but the individu- 
ality of each one, which in the balls of the first gift is only superf- 
cial and expressed by superficial color, penetrates here into the very 
being of each individual — ball, cube, and cylinder — and is ex- 
pressed by all-pervading shape. ‘There is, in the second gift, again 
rest and motion; but, while in the first gift they adhered vaguely 
and equally to each and all the members; they, too, become in the 
second gift, izherent qualities or characteristics. In the cube, rest 
appears as firmness, inertness; in the ball, motion as mobility, life; 
and the cylinder, placed on end, approaches in inertness the cube, 


— placed on the side, it resembles in mobility the ball. Thus the - 


three appear as representatives of the vague essence of the three 
kingdoms of nature: in the cube, life sleeps as in the mineral king- 
dom, and the cube moves only when placed on edge or corner to re- 
turn again to sleep; in the cylinder the type of the vegetable king- 
dom, axial life in certain directions begins to manifest itself; and in 


*) Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture. 
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the ball, as in the animal kingdom, all-sided life, life in all directions | larenough to the represented objects to revive all the pleasant re- 


isreached. Again, the second gift presents types of the principal 

hases of human development: from the easy mobility of infancy 
and childhood—the ball—we pass through the half-steady stages of 
boyhood and girlhood — represented in the cylinder — to the firm 
character of manhood and womanhood for which the cube furnishes 
the formula. 

The great wealth and universality of this gift appears still more 
strikingly, when the mother makes use of the various contrivances 
for revolving its members in a variety of positions; we, then, see 
these dancing forms undergo wonderful transformations, too compli- 
cated and numerous for discussion The most characteristic of these, 
and revealing more clearly then words can do Froebel’s inspiration, 
we see when the cube is revolved on an axis passing through the 
centres of opposite faces. We, then, behold it transformed into a 
cylinder; and revolving the cylinder on an axis parallel to the circu- 
lar faces, we find that it encloses a solid opaque sphere: teaching us 
the lesson, not only that each member of the second gift con- 
tains each and all of the others, but that whatever is in the universe 
isin every individual part of it; that even the meanest holds the 
elements of the noblest ; that the highest life is even in what in short- 
sighted conceit we call death. And when, on the other hand, we 
revolve the sphere and see that—try as we may—it will ever remain 
the same, we learn that all-sided animal-life is, indeed, the highest 
manifestation of existence, that death means decay, and that only 
all-sided development can keep us from this. 

The ¢hird gift, which Froebel names specifically “The Child's 
Joy”, consists of a cube — somewhat larger than that of the second 
gift—cut once in the direction of each dimension, so as to be divided 
into eight equal smaller cubes. This gift marks an important step 
in the mental life of the child. Heretofore, he has had to do with 
playthings—indivisible, whole, complete in themselves. Every im- 
pression—or, rather, every fact — came to him as a unit, a one, an 
indivisible whole ;_ and his playthings reduced these facts to easily 
assimilable, simple forms, offering to the child’s mind their essentials 
unmixed with less digestible elements. The analyses and syntheses 
that are to bring him to a tolerable unity with himself and surround- 
ings, are presented to him in the first and second gifts ready-made, 
as it were, so that the joyous exercise of his instinctive activity guid- 
ed and directed by the judicious, loving mother, is sufficient to give 
him a control of them. Indeed, the first and second gifts hold to 
his mental development the same relation that the mother’s milk 
holds to his physical growth. 

The third gift satisfies the growing desire in the child for inde- 
pendent activity, for the exercise of its own power of analysis and 
synthesis, of taking apart and putting together. His consciousness 
of an innate power to change, to transform, to divide, and unite, to 
arrange, dis-arrange, and re-arrange at will his surroundings—to un- 
make and make at pleasure—has grown from day to day ; and from 
day to day he has taken more delight in the exercise of this power, 
until he knows no higher pleasure than this sensation of power. 
Left to itself, or allowed to vent itself upon the frail. playthings of 
the toy-shop, this awakening consciousness of power will become 
wanton destructiveness and cruelty, egotism and vandalism. 

The child lacks the skill and insight to restore his toy-horse 
from the fragments into which he has searchingly shattered it, and 
they are too frail and irregular, as well as too specific in shape, to be 
made into anything else: the child has made an analysis, but it is 
unable to make amy synthesis. Not so with the parts of the third 
gift: the cube is broken up; but oh wonder and joy! each of its 
parts resembles the whole, the original ; he has not destroyed, he 
has not killed his own joy, he has more, more of the same delight- 
ful playthings, which he has already learned to love so well (in the 
second gift); they are smaller, it 1s true, but in all else they are just 
like the dear old cube. And behold! when they are put together 
again — when the synthesis is made— what a wealth of new forms, 
What a store of new playthings grow as by charm out of the parts! 
Now a table, then a chair, a sofa, a bed, a house—even—with many 
windows, or a little village, a poultry-yard, a stable, a wagon, a 
bridge, a train of cars. All that the child knows, all that he has seen 


miniscences that linger in his memory. 

And look again: the child clasps her -hand for joy, She has 
arranged four blocks, so as to form a solid square, and in each cor- 
ner one of the remaining blocks in symmetrical arrangement. The 
result does not revive in the little mind any specific memory ; but 
it seems to set in motion all the pleasure she ever had, when she 
heard from her mother’s hps or lisped herself the words: “nice, 
pretty, beautiful”; the form she built is the very picture of peace 
and harmony ; and it is ¢#is — though she does not know it — that 
makes her heart quiver with delight. And the beautiful form is not 
dead: it lives a strange, beautiful peaceful life of its own. The ou- 
ter cubes begin to move from corner to edge, or make a half revo- 
lution, producing new, fresh forms equally harmonious, equally char- 
ming to heighten the child’s delight. ‘The mother — ever watchful, 
ever ready to aid the child in her weak attempts to give expression 
to her thoughts and feelings — shares her darling’s joy and sings as 
sweetly as truly, while she helps the blocks to dance : 

Ever fresh and ever new, is the face we show to you, 
Ever changing, still the same ; what a merry, pretty game, 

These symmetrical results of the child’s play with any of the 
gifts Froebel terms forms of beauty, in order to distinguish them 
from the forms of life or representations of animate or inanimate 
objects. Is it necessary to add, that, all the while, the child is 
gaining and fixing new cognitions ; new relations of position, di- 
rection, shape, number, motion, life; acquiring ever fuller and 
clearer control of language, ever greater, higher, manual skill; that 
he is bringing ever more unity into his thoughts, feelings, and ex- 
pressions? Can we fail to see that with such playthings, judiciously 
presented aud managed by a mother, whose wisdom is equal to her 
love, the child’s instinct for activity, his awakening consciousness of 
power grow—not in the direction of destructiveness and cruelty— 
but towards skill to imitate, to reproduce, to invent; that it gives 
glorious promise of mechanical skill, scientific acumen, artistic senti- 
ment, creative genius, of high, generous usefulness lying in the di- 
rection of the noblest ideals of virtue. 

The same considerations guided Froebel in his fourth gift, 
which, while it embraces all that its predecessors contain, introduces 
differences of dimensions and equilibrium as constant features of 
every part; in his fifth gift which brings in number the factor 
three, in shape the ¢riangle, in direction, the ob/igue line as charac- 
teristic elements; and in his sxth gift, which reveals the value of 
axial contrasts. In all we meet the same rigorous ohservation of 
the principles of being and growing, of essence and evolution with 
which he set out: the principles of unity and universality, of con- 
trasts and their connections. Another important step in the mental 
life of the child is marked by the seventh gift, the tablets,—(which, 
however, by the way, may begin to be introduced with or atter the 
third gift). In the various processes of analysis and synthesis, for 
which the building-blocks furnish the material, the child has to do 
exclusively with objects, proceeding from the whole to'the parts or 
from the parts to the whole, With the tablets, he begins to do 
similar work in a new way; they aid him in the more difficult pro- 
cess of abstraction, in the separation of concrete objects into their 
abstract attributes. From the faces of the cube of the second or 
third gift, very thin slices are peeled off, as it were, slices that are so 
thin, so very little thick, compared with their length and breadth, 
that the thikness disappears for the child, and that he seems to be 
playing with abstract elements of surface. With these square tablets 
and with others of triangular shape, the child lays, constructs no 
longer real, solid representations of things, but their pictures or sur- 
face representations. Said a little four-year-old—who had con- 
structed the picture of a bird from a number of right-angled tri- 
angles, and who was asked to feed it: “This little bird can’t eat, it’s 
only a picture; Sallie’s little bird can eat,” (pointing to a chicken 
folded from paper). 

Similarly, in a subsequent gift, the margins of the square tablets 
are “peeled off,” yielding s¢icks—resembling match-sticks—in which 
the length is so much greater than the breadth and thickness, that the 
latter disappear for the child. They are concrete lines, as it were, 





and learned to love—he can reproduce in iis essential features, simi. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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with which the child is enabled to sketch the outlines of surfaces 
and penetrate into abstractions of relative positions of lines, of 
angles, of dimension, and number. For the last step in this analysis 
the child receives small lentil seeds or pebbles—concrete points, so 
to speak, with which it constructs the most wonderful pictures. 

You have noticed that at every step of this analysis, there is— 
what I could only indicate in my sketch—ample opportunity for 
synthesis, immediate and full, imitative and inventive, and you do 
not doubt, that to soclear a mind as Froebel‘s, a mind so much in 
harmony with nature, a mind whose very essence is unity, analysis 
and synthesis—though opposite in direction—can not appear as an- 
tagonistic processes, but constitute together, and only together, the 
formula for intellectual growth; you do not doubt, that he would 
improve these opportunities for complete unifying intellectual life in 
every phase of his work. You do not fear that he will fall into the 
ways of the grammarian, who trains his pupils to tear the choicest 
thoughts of the choicest minds, the tenderest feelings of the tender- 
est hearts into cold, lifeless shreds ; or who gives his victims hand- 
fuls of crude, meaningless aggregates of sounds—which he, in 
strange perversion, takes for Words, teaching them to arrange these 
in cruder and more meaningless heaps which he calls sentences. 
No, Froebel’s children live, and he lives with them ; together, they 
seek truth without maiming it, and every discovery 1s at once rev- 
erently, lovingly applied in reconstruction, in faithful imitation, in 
free joyous invention. ; 

But, whatever is in the part, must be in the whole, the unity 
that greets us in every portion of the grand scheme, must also em- 


. brace it in its totality. Hence we find a new gift added. Softened 


peas—living points, as it were,—unite with sharpened sticks into 
distinct forms, into the outlines of all kinds of surfaces and solids. 
Thus the system is complete: the synthesis that leads back to full re- 
construction, and opens the way to unlimited imitation and inven- 
tion, closes the circle. 

Again, that universality may not be wanting auxiliary material 
for play and occupation is brought in from all sides. Perforating, 
embroidery, interlacing, intertwining, weaving, folding, cutting, past- 
ing, drawing—are but so many hints to mothers and teachers to 
leave no stone unturned, to lose no opportunity for expanding the 
scope and enlarging the sphere of usefulness in living with their 
children, to help the children in their efforts for rendering all that 
they may know of nature tributary to their growth and develop- 
ment and subject to their power for good. 

That the child, too, may live into a consciousness of the uni- 
versality of his own power, that he may early learn the lesson of 
self-reliance, and the universality of worth that hes hidden in the 
humblest thing, waiting only for the fertilizing influencc of his ge- 
nius and skill,—Froebel gives him the plastic clay, a gift which ac- 
companies, pervades, embraces—and takes the place, if need be— 
of all others. 

From plastic clay the child can roll a ball almost as soon as he 
has learned to love the first gift; from plastic clay he can fashion 
the cube and cylinder, and thus secure independently all the delights 
of the second gift; plastic clay yields surfaces, lines,-and points at 
the bidding of his hand ; with the aid of plastic clay, he can give 
expression in full detail to the images of objects that fill his mind ; 
with plastic clay he can aspire even to art—the highest form of ex- 
pression, more powerful than words in giving outward shape to all 
that thrills the inmost heart of man. 

Thus we see in Froebel’s gifts the outward appliances of a 
scheme of mental training, influencing, feeding the various phases 
of mental life—inward and outward—evenly, harmoniously, and 


with almost ideal directness and efficiency ; leading the child in his 
thought and expressions, in his feelings and actions, in scope and ip. 
tensity—to unity, to universality. These gifts enable the child to give 
outward shape to whatever notion he may have formed of things : to 
express—not in words alone (which are so fleeting and uncertain), 
but in ¢hings, his ideas of things and of their relations; to reflect 
outwardly, to reproduce in visible shape the impressions that the 
world has made through the senses upon his consciousness. While 
his hands grow in skill, as they increase in size and strength; he 
has, too, better opportunities for comparing his notion of things with 
their corresponding outer realities, and for correcting and amplifying 
them. 

Every step in insight leads to a corresponding advance in ex- 
pression, in skill; the pleasure that attends the increase of light 
which his play with the gifts throws upon the world about him, 
arouses, fixes, strengjhens his love of truth; every new success in 
obtaining clearness, adds to his firmness of purpose; every fresh 
triumph in the invention of simple forms of symmetry enhances 
his sense and appreciation of the beautiful; every _ intellec- 
tual gain reacts favorably and immediately upon a corresponding 
moral impulse; every new analysis is immediately followed by in- 
finitely varied syntheses, in which the new elements of knowledge 
gained, are combined and re-combined with each other and with 
previous cognitions in endless reproductions and inventions, in end- 
less forms of utility and beauty, assimilated at once and wholly into 
the life of the organism. 

This is the soul of Froebel’s gifts: Unity in Universality, and 
Universality in Unity—One in All, and All in One. Take them 
where you may, and they comprise the world of the child, reducing 
it to simplest elements, and opening, at the same tme, countless 
avenues in all directions to wider higher thought to wider higherin- 
fluence. Inward and outward, the limits of their influence and 
scope lie in infinity. 

Hundreds of well-meaning friends of the kindergarten who 
have not had time to look beneath its surface, still class Froebel’s 
gifts with the trivial play-things of the toy-shop, and approve him 
patronizingly as the inventor of ingenious contrivances combining 
amusement with instruction for their children. 

Let us unite, one and all, and struggle with every means of in- 
formation and persuasion at our command, to free them of this per- 
nicious misconception. Froebel’s gifts are serious things, freighted 
with life, endowed with a soul, and not to be handled irreverently 
without injury so the thoughtless culprit. 

Let every kindergartener, let every mothcr weigh this well, and 
use these gifts with reverent regard for the life they hold and the life 
they bring to growing children. 


Manuals for Teachers.*) 








basis of scientific principles,“ owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Eldredge & Brother for publishing these Manuals. They 
were originally. published in England, having been prepared at the 
request of the Literature Committee of the National Educational 
Society by teachers distinguished for culture and experience. Their 
value has been slightly impaired by efforts to adapt them to the 
wants of American teachers, but they are still vastly ahead of any 
works on these topics published in America, Their great merit hes 
in their unflinching respect for scientific research, on whose results 
they build with an encouraging disregard of the despotic vetoes of 
authority and prejudice; in the clearness, conciseness, and sim- 
plicity of their style, remarkable free of sentimentalism and cant, 
yet pervaded by the glowing warmth of a sincere enthusiasm, which 
not only convinces the reader, but enlists his sympathies and renders 
chim eager to become an active helper in the cause ; and in their 
practical character, which enables the teacher to take every word of 
it right to his work, to his and his pupils, great advantage. 





“) Manuals for Teachers, Philadelphia, Eldredge & Brother. 
. The Cultivation of the Senses. 
. The Cultivation of the Memory, 


° 
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. 2, On the Use of Words. 
No. 3. On Discipline. 

. 5. OnClass Teaching. 








Those who advocate educational reform in our country, on the. 
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In proof of our opinion of these delightful little volumes, we 
furnish our readers a few extracts : 

I. EpucaTion AN INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. 

“The first wish of a young teacher, alive to the importance of 
studying the science of education, will probably be to procure a 
book in which the principles of the science of education are clearly 
set forth; but, while such a book may be of vast service to him, in 
showing him the kinds of facts which he should observe, and the 
conclusions which have been drawn from them by writers who have 
paid special attention to the subject, nothing can compensate the 
absence of original observation and reflection. Education is an in- 
ductive science, and the student of it must observe for himself, before 
he can attain to a thorough comprehension of its principles, or make 
a profitable application of them in his daily work. Just as the 
would-be botanist must not content himself with reading other 
people’s descriptions of plants, or with the examination of diagrams 
and cut-and-dried specimens, but must go out into the woods and 
fields and lanes, and observe plants for himself, as they live and 
grow, so must the teacher, who would be conversant with the 
science of education, make himself thoroughly familiar, at the first 
hand, with the facts of child-life. He must watch children when 
they are left to themselves ; he must note the ways in which they 
amuse themselves, remembering that A/ay is to them their most 


. earnest occupation ; he must observe their primitive instincts, and 


how those instincts are natuarally gratified; he must pay special 
heed to the ways in which they, consciously or unconsciously, be- 
come acquainted with the facts of the world around them, to their 
first endeavors at speech, as reflecting the operations that are passing 
through their minds, to their questions, to the order in which their 
faculties develop, and to the motions which exert the most powerful 
and healthy influence upon their conduct. He need not go far to 
find fitting objects-for his study. Any little child into whose con- 
fidence he can, by love and sympathy, insinuate himself, will afford 
him infinite room for observation and reflection, which he will be 
able to turn to profitable account, When no other mind is at hand, 
let him observe and interrogate his own. Let him ask himself the 
means by which he came by this idea or that; how he remembers 
this and why he has forgetten that; what faculties he employs in 
one operation, and what in another; why, in his own studies, one 
method of iearning succeeds and another does not, and so on. 

He will find that though this subject may seem hard and dry in 
a book, it is fraught with interest when the mind is kept constantly 
in contact with living facts. He will find, too, that though he may 
not see at once the practical application of the truths which he in 
this way acquires, they will gradually effect his teaching. In order 
to obtain the command over nature, he will obey her. He may not 
discover any new method of teaching, allthough there is much more 
yet to be done than most people imagine to bring our system of 
teaching into accord with natural laws; but he will inevitably teach 
more intelligently, whether he pursue judiciously selected o/d methods 
or strikes out paths of his own, for the simple reason that he knows 
what he is doing and why he is doing it.” 

II. NATURE TO BE OUR GUIDE. 

“When a child goes to school, the first duty of the teachers is 
to continue the method of education which has been pursued by 
nature: to increase the acuteness of the senses by suitable exercises, 
to direct them to appropriate objects, to extend the discriminations 
of likeness and unlikeness in which its present knowledge consists, 
and to supply words as they are wanted to designate the notions and 
conceptions which the mind gradually accumulates. 

Now Nature’s education begins with life, and her school is the 
school of experience. She teaches nothing but what the child will 
need to know, and all her lessons are regulated by the degree of de- 
velopment which she has reached and the practical use to which her 
lessons are to be applied. She is in no hurry. She does not cram. 
She associates pleasures and pains with the sensations to which she 
wishes to direct attention. She repeats her lessons day after, day 
with unwearying patience and infinite variety of illustration and ex- 
ercise. She leaves twice for her lesson to be thoroughly assimila- 
ted and put in practice. She links on new knowledge to old, She 


every instinct into an instrument for stimulating the infant to exer- 
cise his senses. She never wearies her pupil. As soon as he is tired 
of examining one thing she directs him to another, and when he is 
tired of examining everythIng, she sends him to sleep. She turns 
everything to account for the purpose of instructing and educating 
him, and teaches him invaluable lessons, while he seems to be only 
sucking a coral, or pulling a flower to pieces, or rolling a ball, or 
smoothing a cat. Examine her pupil at the age of three, and you 
will find that he has learnt the leading elementary truths of Physics 
without attending the lectures of any learned professor; that he has 
some acquaintance with Botany, and considerable knowledge of 
Natural History; that he has a deep insight into human character, 
and that, without the assistance of grammar or dictionary, he has 
learnt to speak his mother-tongue with tolerable fluency and accu- 
racy; that he has made a commencement in several mechanical 
crafts, such as those of the mason and carpenter; that he is not 
wholly ignorant of the Fine Arts, and that he has elementary no- 
tions of morality and religion. 

We cleary cannot do better, then, to take Nature for our guide 
when the child leaves the nursery to go to school. She has mapped 
out for us the course which we ought to pursue in his formal educa- 
tion.” &c. 

About Object Lessons, the Author says: 

“The intention of object lessons is not so much to communicate 
information as to put children in the way of collecting information 
for themselves ; to sharpen and direct their senses ; to teach them to 
see things, instead of merely looking at them, and to decompose 
the confused aggregate of impressiohs which things at first make 
upon the mind; to get them to classify and generalize and connect 
simple phenomena with their antecedents and consequents; to ex- 
ercise the reason ; and to do this in Nature’s own way, by bringing 
the learner, as far as possible, into direct contact with things, and 
satisfying his own instinctive needs.” 

About the need of physiological teaching he says: 

“Now let me ask you one important question: Do you con- 
sider it your duty to supply information as quickly as you can, and 
to fill the mind with facts, or do you wish to educate your children ? 
One important part of their education is the recognition of the fact, 
that you are not filling a machine, but assisting a thinking being to 
develop itself; we say assisting, because, happily for children, this 
development takes place often in spite of bad teachers. This cau- 
tion is especially necessary in this early stage, because much that is 
useful in the early stages of teaching, the cultivation of the memory 
of words, tables, etc., by means of the senses only, is absolutely bad 
for older children. Learning whole pages by heart to be reproduced 
at examination, is often to require the memory of sounds only in- 
stead of association some reality with the sounds. All words are 
useless that are not symbols of clear ideas. Object lessons are espe- 
cially valuable in this early age, because every new word that 1s 
taught, is connected with real objects. Mere repitition of names 
of qualities, etc., is not a real object lesson. 

Remember, then, that the foundation of all memory is atten- 
tive observation of the parts of any picture, real or mental. Draw- 
ing, therefore, may form a valuable part of true education, because, 
even in the simplest copy, the learner is obliged to study every line, 
and there are some copies that are never forgotten, because so 
thoroughly studied. Abundant time should be allowed for attentive 
observation, wherever you introduce a new object to the children, 
that each set of nerves, of hearing, seeing, touching, may carry 
the proper message to its own part of the brain. It should be han- 
dled, its form and color, its similarities and differences in regard to 
objects previously known should be slowly and carefully noticed and 
stated by the children in their own language; whatever new facts 
or ideas you communicate yourself should be given by way of com- 
parison with other known objects or ideas.” 

Thus we might go on, giving extract upon extract from these 
delightful little books, all proving with equal force and clearness that 
the world is moving in educational affairs, too, and that the author 
of these manuals is marching at the head of progress. No teacher 
can afford to do without these manuals, and no parents should be 
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Report of American Frosbel Union. * 





The sixth meeting of the A. F. U. was called to order at 10:30 A. 
M., August 26th, at 4 Park street, Boston, (N. E. Woman’s Club- 
rooms, kindly loaned for the occasion). Miss Peabody, Acting Presi- 
dent, made an address which, after the meeting, she put into the 
hands of some newspaper reporter who has neither published it nor 
returned it. After a general statement of the objects of the Union, 
she explained in it that the reason for having a meeting at this sea- 
son, (when all the life members and so many kindergarteners were 
scattered in the mountains and on the seashore), was for the benefit 
of distant—especially Western—members, who can not attend the 
December and April sessions. She regretted to see that so few of 
these had come, while there was not one vice-president present, who 
could take the chair, as she had no parliamentary tact. 

She held in her hand several letters of excuse, but all expressing 
warm interest in the objects of the Society. They were from Mr. 
W. H. Baldwin, Walter Smith, and others, among them the State 
Superintendents of Education of Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. The latter said that he was engaged at another meet- 
ing, in the interest of the Village Improvement Societies, that he is 
endeavoring to get up, all éver our country. (Miss Peabody re- 
marked that the school gardens proposed by Froebel, to employ ar- 
tistically the play principle of school children out of the school- 
house) would make the very best beginning for these Village Im- 
provement Societies. These school-gardens are the natural out- 
growth of kindergartens, which, when properly conducted, always 
interest children in growing plants, and develop their natural in- 
stinct for flower-culture, the love for which is a germ in every child, 
that, if not cultivated, dies out; for it is noteworthy that neglected 
instincts die out! The cultivated self-activity of man is the opposite 
pole of every gift of God, and must be connected therewith, or the 
best gifts of God are vain. There was a letter from Dr. Henry Bar- 
nard, saying that he should arrive at noon, and have something to 
say about the needs of the poor. To fill up the intervening time, 
Miss Peabody read a letter from Mrs. A. H. Putnam, of Chicago, 
whom she characterized as a successful kindergartener, comprehend- 
ing remarkably Froebel’s system. Mrs. Putnam expressed the idea 
that our American training schools emphasize the occupations too 
much in comparison with the gifts, which are the more powerful 
means of developing and putting in order the thinking powers ot 
children. The synthetical character of the occupations require the 
previous analytic exercises and classifications, inevevitably involved in 
the playful manifestations of the gifts, in order that the occupations 
should not become mechanical. All the kindergarteners are tempted 
to neglect the exercises on the first six gifts, “because they want the 
children to carry home the work done in order to show it, Parents 
do not so readily appreciate the value of the exercises on the gifts, 
because their effects are internal, making no immediate show. But 
these internal effects are the most important. The exercise of facul- 
ties developsthem. The developed faculty is more important than 
any special fruits of it.” She said that in the Training School she 
thought a time disproportionate to their value, was given to making 


the so-called “Schools of Work.” She intended, in future, to leave 
* This report is official, the ““New Education” publishes it merely, to aid the “A. F. U,” 
in its general aims,—Ep, 








her training pupils to complete their “Schools of Work” afterwards 
—at their leisure; having given them the ratio rate of each kind of 
occupation, and seen that they had the series in mind: Thus she 
hoped to save the time for the study of the ews of mental develop- 
ment and Froebel’s Psychology, which are the things to be first of 
all made clear to the normal pupils. If we try to do this, through 
manipulation of the gifts and occupations merely, much which bears 
on this subject in every day life and the ordinary education, is lost 
sight of. “The idea of looking for ‘the connection of contrasts,’ 
(she said) is daily untangling for me, the most intricate knots in life. 
But my experience in the normal training has been, that it ordinarily, 
takes months for pupils to get hold of this idea, and to so set their 
own mental and other powers in harmony that they can understand 
Froebel’s application of it in the children’s play exercises. It is the 
old difficulty of the beam in our own eyes and the mote in the 
brother’s.” She says “that we may gain time for study of this kind, I 
shall reduce the technical work to the very minimum with my next 
training class). Am I mistaken? With Froebel’s elements, gained 
in ball, cube, and cylinder, cannot anybody who is grown up, learn her- 
self to do the work? I will see to it that they have such elements 
of form, and such ideas of symmetry at their fingers’ and tongues’ 
ends, as will enable them to illustrate s¢mpl/y any combinations. But 
in all who have come to our classes, there has been a woful lack of 
interest and knowledge of the elements of natural science. I have 
engaged Mr. Edward Howe to give a course of 20 lectures to my 
class this year, in ‘Outlines of Natural Science,’ and I think many 
of the kindergarteners of Chicago will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to come to them. The main thing in these lectures will be, 
how impressions are to be made on children, making the chzldren the 
objective point for the teachers’ rather than the scientific facts or 
knowledge for themselves. “I am full of hope for the coming year. 
Our Froebel Society has resolved itself into an association for the 
mutual improvement of kindergarteners and primary school teachers.” 

Miss Peabody remarked on this letter (since no one else made 
any comment) that just what was wanted at our meetings was to 
discuss such questions as Mrs. Putnam propounded ; and she recom- 
mended that they be discussed in the auxiliary Froebel meetings, 
and that reports of such discussions be put to future meetings of the 
general Union—which would endeavor to get these printed that were 
decided to be of value. She thought that there could be no doubt 
that Mrs. Putnam had touched on the greatest danger to kindergart- 
ens, the exaggeration of the mechanical exercises, as if it were 
what is done rather than the how, which is vital. The main thing 
for the kindergarteners, is to study the human being—not by a pro- 
cess of abstract thought, but alive and concrete in the innocence of 
childhood, before any one-sided development had thrown the nature 
out of its primeval equipoisé. The training year is only too short 
for this observation and scientific study, without which there can be 
no true kindergartening—which is treating children’s growth accord- 
ing to their generic nature, and letting the individual nature grow 
spontaneously, as it can only do when all the generic laws are obeyed 
and kept in equipoise by the kindergartener’s vigilance, while her 
sympathy encourages the self-activity of invention, whose germ 1s % 
every child, but which, when left to accident, may show itself only 10 
disordering and destructive caprice. The child is to be taught that 
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Law and Liberty are correlative, but it can only be taught this by 
one who sees it herself. (As Miss Peabody inadvertently omitted to 
read another part of Mrs Putnam’s letter, we give it here): 

“Mrs. E. W. Blatchford has made up the sum of $600 to start our 
Charity Kindergarten properly, and it opened three weeks ago in 
D. L. Moody’s Tabernacle. Its room is delightful ; two large high 
south windows; conveniences for washing and making the children 
comfortable; closets for materials; and a dining-room and kitchen 
where a good lunch is served at 11:30 o’clock A. M. 

Miss Walker made good use of the time she spent at the East, 
and it seems to me that she has digested what she took in, wonder- 
fully. Her happy way and great experience with little children give 
me the greatest confidence in her. It was expected that there would 
be voluntary assistants for her, but Mrs. Blatchford has wisely con- 
cluded to risk nothing, and engaged my niece, who studied in my 
Normal class last year as asgstant. Miss Walker receives $50 a 
month this first year, and her assistant $5 a week. Mrs. Blatchford 
is thoroughly impressed with the importance of the work, and sees 
it to be the most complete finish to a girl’s school life, for she realizes 
that if this study is once rightly commenced, it has no end—the 
education of the child and adult is mutual.” 

As Dr. Barnard did not arrive, as expected, at 12 o’clock, Miss 
Peabody read a resolution that had been sent to her by an absent 
member, viz: That “kindergarteners should meet at least once a 
month to exchange experiences, make new attainments 1n the psy- 
chology, and tell each other the value of the several exercises for 
development.” As no one said anything upon this resolution, Miss 
Peabody remarked that in 1874, the first meeting of such a society 
was organized in Philadelphia by Miss Dewing, Miss Helen Hawk- 
ins, and Mrs. Vankirk, subsequently joined by Miss Gay, of Ger- 
mantown, and others of Miss Garland’s pupils, who are at work in 
New Jersey and at the Training School for the feeble-minded con- 
A year ago, in April, 1878, this 
society was more definitively organized, Mrs. Vankirk being made 
President, Miss Gay, Secretary, and Dr. Kerlin and Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, becoming members, The society keeps a book, in 
which are recorded the subjects of discussion at the meetings, and 
such things said as are felt to be of importance. The meetings be- 
gin with singing kindergarten songs and end with a kindergarten 
play by the kindergarteners. Last year they had a course of lec- 
tures upon crystalization. 

Miss Ruth Burritt also had a reunion, in Philadelphia, of 
her own training classes, which meets once a fortnight, and is a kind 
of continuation of her instructions to her pupils. Mrs. R. W. Hare, 
one of our life members, is a member of that meeting, and com- 
menced its sessions with an address which characterizes its objects. 
Miss Burritt is the perpetual president, and Miss A. W. Barnard was 
the first secretary. It has published a circular containing the names 
of all the members and the address which Mrs. Hare made at the 
opening, These two societies have invited each other to their re- 
spective meetings, and recognize each other as comprising all the 
Froebel-trained kindergarteners versus ignorant and fraudulent pre- 
tenders in and about Philadelphia. 


monthly reunion of their pupils in Boston, to which they have in- 
vited other trained kindergarteners (of Mrs. Kriege’s and Mrs. 
Gardner’s classes, and all the Charity Kindergarteners engaged by 
Mrs, Shaw; who also frequently attended herself, together with 
Mrs. Mann and Miss Peabody). A subject of discussion is always 
proposed at the previous meeting, and some person appointed to be- 
gin it by a paper or speech, tobe prepared beforehand. This is then 
discussed, and questions asked, statements made of practical difficul- 
ties that may have occurred in any kindergarten. Miss Garland is 
always in the chair and conducts the meetings. ‘This reunion is in 
correspondence with the first Philadelphia Society (of which Mrs. 
Vankirk is president,) and they exchange reports which are read at 
their respective meetings. This reunion also keeps a book, in which 
are recorded any new plays, new stories, and new songs, that may 
have been presented to, and discussed, and adopted by the meeting. 
Many are offered which are rejected, as not being in harmony with 
Froebel’s idea and method, and the criticism is very sharp. 

At Florence, Mass., Mrs. Aldrich has always had a Mothers’ 
meeting, whose object and tone can be inferred from her opening 
address, extracts from which, and from a subsequent addres., are 
published in the Kindergarten Messenger for March and April, 1877. 
The main object of this meeting is to instruct mothers how to co- 
operate with the kindergarteners, by putting the home life into har- 
mony and cooperation with them. Mrs. Aldrich having resigned her 
position, and gone to Europe for her health, her hoped-for report of 
the blessed effects of this meeting on the mothers, has failed us. We 
trust the meetings will not be given up, though the present kinder. 
garteners are not mothers. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte considers her Mothers’ Class indispensable to 
the success of her kindergarten. She has always hoped that the 
mothers would bring the children’s nurses with them to the class ; 
and purposes the ensuing winter to have a school expressly for 
children’s nurses. In large cities nurses have the destiny of children 
in their hands, and are able to checkmate both mothers and kinder- 
garteners. But in proportion to the injury they can do, could they 
be made blessings, if they were properly educated in Froebel!s 
principles of discipline, and furnished with the means of amusing 
children, that he suggests. 

Miss Peabody said there was no means so effective of imitating 
the Reform of Froebel, as mothers’ meetings, conducted by some 
disciple of Froebel, or by a believer in him, reading and conversing 
upon the books that made the Standard Library. acknowled by the 
Froebel Union, which would furnish the texts for the conversations. 
Here Miss Peabody called the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that Mrs. Kraus-Boelte herself was present and begged her to say 
something on this theme, and Mrs. Kraus did so in a very interest- 


ing manner. We regret, immensely, that our recollection can not do 


any justice to what she said, but the impression of it is not to be 
forgotten by any who heard her speak. Professor Kraus then made 
some remarks which were very earnest, but his foreign utterance of 
English made it impossible to get the drift, and he was perhaps mis- 
understood, as expressing great disappointment at the condition in 
which he found things in Boston, where the public kindergarten about 





‘Misses Garland and Weston have also, for three years, had a 


which there had been so much talk was no longer in existence, 
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Miss Peabody replied that one of the school committee had told her 
that the reason the public kindergarten had been given up was not 
its failure; but that other wards had made demands for it, complain- 
ing that the ward where it was, was favored illegally. As the Com- 
mon Council holds the purse-strings of the city treasury, and had 
never visited the public kindergarten, nor could be-induced to do so, 
and, in its rage for economy, objected to paying money for children 
under six years of age, which all the kindergarten children are, the 
the committee had no choice—but to abolish it; and it was quite a 
doubt her mind whether it was well to have kindergartens, as a part 
of the common school system, since a kindergarten is not a school, 
unless, as in St. Louis, the kindergartens had an inspector who is an 
adept and expert in this character-forming and mind-building sys- 
tem—with plenary power to place or displace the kindergarten, ac- 
cording to her judgment of their qualifications for this peculiar 
work. As Dr. Barnard had said, at the meeting of a year ago, it is 
mpossible to do justice to this vital reform, without such a superin- 
tendent. She added some particulars of the difficulties, the public 
kindergarten of Boston had had to encounter by being subjected to 
general school laws. She said the Charity Kindergartens, of which 
there are now 24 within and immediately around Boston, were do- 
ing the same kind of work, Miss Blow did for two years “without 
money and without price,” and which had such results on the chil- 
dren who went from her kindergarten into the public schools, that 
the School Board and City of St. Louis spontaneously established 
them expressly under her inspection, she having proved that when 
prepared properly in the kindergarten, the children of the primary 
schools gained two years for the grammar schools, because they 
could easily do in one year what children not so prepared required 
three years to accomplish. This was because their moral powers 
and powers of understanding had been so naturally fully developed 
while learning to ac/, as a preliminary to thinking and to use simple 
natural words, to define thoughts gained by observation and experi- 
ence in the childish sphere of thought and feeling. 

The meeting was here adjourned at one o'clock to be called 
together again at half-past three, when Mr. Edward Spring would 
give a lecture on “Modeling in Clay,” to kindergarteners, and the 
great importance and value of this play for children. 

As Mr. Spring was not punctual in the afternoon, Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake made some remarks immediately after the meeting was 
called to order 

Dr. Blake said she thought there was no end to the advan- 
tage of the kindergarten. Training to the work should be a part 
of all girls’ education. They should be taught the threefold nature 
of childhood, and its needs moral, mental. and physical. (Mrs: 
Blake gives a course of lectures on the physical needs of children, 
every year, to Miss Garland’s Training School). She said child life 
is being squandered through the ignorance of mothers and teachers, 
The very best and most fully cultivated of teachers are required for 
little children. Her experience on the School Committee showed 
her that good teachers did good in spite of red tape. Dissatisfaction 
with present modes of primary school teaching is increasing. Kin- 
dergaten principles will more and more permeate all teaching. Sta- 
tistics have shown, at St. Louis, that the kindergarten is economical, 


for it is a preventive of crime. Crime costs more to the community 
every year than universal kindergarten would do. Mrs. Shaw is do- 
ing the grandest work of any of her fellow citizens, by what she 
does for children and their mothers and teachers. She is giving an 
impulse that must go on. She proves what woman is going to do 
for the good of the world hereafter. 

Mr. Cushing interposed, that we must not forget that there was 
a Mr. Shaw, through whose gracious consent the great work was 
done (which caused a general laugh). 

Miss Peabody said there was money enough given every year 
in Boston for the summer excursions of children to put a kinder. 
garten in every ward, which would make every day a holiday, show- 
ing that there is no lack of benevolence in men and women, but only 
of that knowledge of method, which the Froebel Union is organized 
to make known. 

Mrs. Blake said she hoped that@Mrs. Kraus-Boelte would give us 
some of the wisdom of her stored experience. 

Mrs. Kraus replied that she would be glad to speak to-morrow. 

Mr. Spring now arrived with his clay, and gave a very useful 
lecture upon the way children should use it for modeling, and the 
great value of this most natural of all child’s work to thé develop- 
ment of their minds, while they were only conscious of play. 





The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock on Wednesday, 
(August 27.) and Miss Devereux, Principal of the Newberry Street 
School, to which a kindergarten is attached and kept in the after- 
noon by Mrs. Ropes, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who in the 
morning has charge of one of Mrs. Shaw’s Charity Kindergartens, 
read a paper on “The Value of the Kindergarten in Education.” 
This paper is now published, making four columns in Zhe Common- 
wealth (Boston) of Sept. 13th. It is only necessary to say here that 
it isa statement calculated to make a profound impression on the 
common sense of the thoughtful. Mrs. Devereux has had her 
school fed by a kindergarten for several years at Irving, on the Hud- 
son, which she gave up for the Newberry Street School. 

Dr. Barnard now arrived and made a very impressive statement 
of the fact that not only in all our cities, but in every town, there are 
large numbers of poor children in pauper and vicious homes utterly 
neglected and uncared for, and whom our public school system does 
not reach. The bulk of these children are of the age that the kin- 
dergarten is intended for, and too young to be subjects of primary 
school instruction, and are becoming more and more morally unfit 
to go to schools of instruction. Then the grading system constantly 
leaves out scholars who are unfit: to go into upper classes, and not 
willing to go back into lower classes to learn perhaps only some one 
thing. These become subjects of the truant laws, and of punish- 
ments that destroy the germ of self-respect. Philanthropy and Re- 
ligion must take care for these and gather them into Institutional 
Homes. But institutions are only salutary so far as they resemble 
real homes, and as their officials are penetrated with that Christian 
love and wisdom which may reproduce the mother-heart, which is 
the Ged-ordained cherisher of infancy, entering into the imagination 
of the children sympathetically, and reviving the generous and lov- 








ing spirit of their innocent childhood. Such an institution as the 
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Rauhe House, at Hamburgh, which originated in a family, and as it 
continually enlarges, adds family after family, numbering no more 
than twelve persons for each house. 

Dr. Barnard was very earnest on this point. He said one child 
growing up undeveloped morally, and not educated in intelligence 
and skill to gain an honest living, does more harm to the generation 
than fourteen well educated ones could do good. These poor little 
children should be cared for in Charity Kindergartens, which would 
relivee primary schools of an element that immensely increases the 
difficulties of primary school teachers, who have not time for the 
moral initiation of children, for it takes time to get them to choose 
good habits of feeling and good behavior. These cannot be forced 
upon free-willing beings. Such beings cannot be forced, but must 
be attracted to love their teachers, whom they will not voluntarily 
obey, if they are curtailed of their liberty of locomotion and speech, 
and punished to begin with before they have had time or opportunity 
for free choice. 

Miss Peabody expressed great dislike of Institutional life ; be- 
lieved the natural relations were better for moral culture than arti- 
ficial ones, even if the parents were vicious, The experience of 
Mrs. Shaw’s Charity Kindergartenes is, that children from the most 
wretched homes were the most easily attracted, and are made enthu- 
siastically happy by the wise and gentle kindergartener, who begins 
with taking it for granted that they would like to be helpful of others’ 
enjoyments, if they only knew how. There is also an immediate 
reaction of the most satisfactory character upon the poor parents 
whose self-respect is revived, and whose hearts are touched to love 
and faith by seeing their children so tenderly loved, and taught to 
carry instruction and comfort home, as they do in their songs of 
thanksgiving and their artless accounts of what they do in the kin- 
gartens. She gave special instances, illustrating the truth that all 
true education is mutual; and that the Divine method is to have the 
old receive from the young the eternal knowledge of the Laws of 
Spint, while the young receive from the old the lore of time and 
space, 

Dr. Barnard replied that he thought the Orphanages and Insti- 
tutional Homes should have the kindergarten proper for their 
younger children. 

Miss Peabody said it was harder to produce moral effect and 
“keep the heart” in an orphanage than outside. The present kin- 
dergartener whom Mrs. Shaw has provided for the Orphan Asylum 
of Boston, is indeed wonderfully successful, as she must needs be 
anywhere, her heart and imagination making swimming-room for the 
souls of the children; but the previous one, though capable of or- 
dinary outside work, proved utterly powerless over the orphans. 
Undoubtedly, as long as there are orphanages there should be kin- 
dergartens in them. Nothing would contribute so much to improve 
them, and substitute for rules growing out of abstract maxims, the 
creative method of sending sunshine before exacting obedience—in- 
stead of making obedience the condition of receiving the sunshine. 
Unconditioned Jove must be the first principle of the human educa- 
tor,as it is of the Divine Creator and Redeemer. The stronger 
party builds the bridge between the infinite and finite on all the 
Planes of Life. This is the spirit of Froebel and Christ. 


As Dr. Barnard will print and send to the members of the Union 
his remarks, together with his views on the necessity of keeping the 
public kindergarten in private charitable hands, in order to save it 
from the influence of partisan politics in the appointments of teachers 
and superintendents, and as there will be an exhaustive paper on the 
Charity Kindergartens at the December meeting, we can omit what 
was said further on this subject. 


Mrs. Kraus-Boelte here read the paper which she and her hus- 
band prepared for the meeting of last December. The object of it 
was to make the meetings of the Union more valuable and effective : 
First, that the Union should have its own organ, in charge of a com- 
petent committee, containing instructions in the idea of Froebel, and 
its development in all stages of education; second, that meetings of 
the Union should be held io different cities ; third, that a programme 
should be printed and sent as a circular beforehand to all the mem- 
bers, stating what papers were to be expected, that all might be 
prepared to discuss them ; fourth, that there should be a standard 
set up for the training classes, lest the kindergarten come into disre- 
pute through inefficient teachers, because not well-trained kindergart- 
eners ; fifth, that those who expect to train, should give longer time 
to study than those who merely take charge of kindergartens. 


Miss Peabody spoke on all these points. She said that until 
the treasury of the Society was greater the Union could not have an 
organ of its own, and meanwhile, she was very grateful that Mr. 
Hailman would print the reports in his paper, which was not a mere 
organ of the Union, however. Having faithfully printed our reports, 
he certainly has the right to express his own opinions independently. 
Both the Union and he are not responsible for each other. The 
Froebel Society in London has a similar privilege in the Fournal of 
the English Woman's Educational Society as we have in Mr. Hail- 
man’s paper and for a similar reason. 

Miss Peabody might have added that this generosity is more 
especially that of the publisher, Doerflinger, who is devoted to the in- 
terestsof the kindergarten and the New Education. She thought 
every member of the Union ought to subscribe to the paper in com 
mon gratitude to him. It is open to articles from all educators 
speaking the truth in love. 

To the suggestions of Mrs. Kraus, respecting making a standard 
for the examination of Trainers, Miss Peabody said there were prac- 
tical difficulties in attempting anything more than can be effected by 
making a standard library of the printed works of Froebel, which 
the Society hoped to complete in the course of time, if its treasury 
shall grow, as we hope it will, by donation and bequest. 

To the suggestion of calling meetings in different cities, she 
made cordial response, but as the meetings must be inexpensive, it 
could only be effected by those members who were inhabitants of 
other cities finding the conditions. 

A comthittee consisting of Miss Page, Miss Devereux, Dr. 
Barnard, and Miss Peabody, to consider Mrs. Kraus’s paper 
and to prepare the programme of the next meeting was ap- 
pointed with leave to add others to their number, and they 
added Mr. Kraus, Rev. R. H. Newton, J. W. Dickinson, B. G. 





Northrup, and Mr. M.A. Newhall, State Superintendents of Educa- 
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tion respectively in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maryland, all 
these gentlemen being thoroughly interested in Froebel’s Reform. 

Mrs. Kraus then read a very interesting paper on the use of the 
rings, showing by means of the blackboard, the way she presented 
them to children, and the great artistic development the skillful kin- 
dergartener could initiate by their use. (As this paper will be pub- 
lished in the next number or her Practical Manual for Kindergart- 
eners, we do not attempt to give an idea of it here, and it would be 
impossible to do justice to it from memory). 

As there was quite an audience present, Miss Peabody asked 
that any would speak who had anything to suggest. 

Rev. Mr. Bradley, of the Union for Christian Work, said that 
he wanted the Charity Kindergartens multiplied. He was familiar 
with those of Mrs. Shaw, and thought all the poor children should 
be in them. 

Miss Peabody said they were multiplyihg. Though few could 
plant twenty-five, -as Mrs. Shaw had done, at the expense of some 
$30,000 a year, a lady of lesser means could plant one, as her sister, 
Mrs. Higginson, had done, at the North End, and as Mrs. Blatch- 
ford had done in Chicago, and a company of ladies might put their 
means in common stock. But they should imitate Mrs, Shaw in the 
constant supervision. She paid an inspector, who was an expert, 
to assist her in this. She paid three well-trained kindergarteners, as 
substitutes, who went into the kindergartens when their directors 
were ill, and also when it was desirable that a kindergartener, who 
was less good in some particulars should go to observe another kin- 
dergartener’s work, which was in the same particular superior. For 
Mrs. Shaw tolerated no second-best work. She resisted the insidious 
temptation of sacrificing the best good of children to the needs of 
some well-meaning and otherwise deserving person, who happened 
to need income, a specious moloch to which hundreds of thousands 
of children are sacrificed all the time, by people who do not realize 
what is meant by the warning not to “offend the little ones,” who, 
as Christ said, behold the face of the Father in their spirits. . 

Mr. N. Allen, who said he had been connected with a Reform 
School practically, spoke of the need of kindergarten discipline and 
culture for children of the lower classes. He said crime and illiteracy 
are increasing in fearful disproportion to population in Massachusetts. 
He believed the kindergartens should be introduced into the State 
schools. There were 400 children in Monson who needed it. He 
thought the State schools should be under the care of the Board of 
Education, and that they should be the training places for Normal 
teachers, because moral education is palpably the first interest of the 
State schools. And he wanted the principle of the kindergarten to 
be carried into the instruction of reading and writing, because the 
kindergarten principle is always to tell the truth, while the primary 
school method told falsehood,—as, “that ts a/” and presently the 
child sees it is not @ but some other sound, 

, Miss Peabody remarked that thirty years ago, Dr: Kraitser had 
said very earnestly, our mode of teaching reading demoralized chil- 
dren on this very account, because it does not respect the phono- 
graphic principle, and he showed how even the English language 
might be so classified and taught with its present spelling that the chil- 
dren would not be told falsehoods and have all their instincts of 








classification perplexed and destroyed. His method, which did not 
alter the present spelling, has been used ever since, in certain family 
circles, with entire success, teaching children to read faster than 
could be taught in any other way ; and she had within a year printed 
a manual of the method in a primer she had named, “After Kinder- 
garten What?” If learning to read was postponed till after the kin. 
dergarten work, it could be taught still more rapidly, and involved 
immense advantages of various kinds to the mind as is suggested in 
the notes to teachers in that primer. 

Mr. Cushing, of the Chauncey Street School, testified to the 
greater rapidity with which children of the kindergarten, (which was 
first grade in that school), learnt to read, and do everything else in 
its advanced classes. 

Rev. Mr. Wiggin said he believed in kindergarten thoroughly, 
and knew its value for his own children, but he did not believe, as 
the company seemed, todo, that the multiplication of kindergartens 
would diminish crime in any appreciable degree. There were a 
great many causes of crime, and there would be criminal classes al- 
ways in spite of kindergartens. He had a little while before said, 
that he very much doubted whether childrens’ excursions, on which 
so much money was spent, had any moral effects. He thought the 
money was wasted, if that was the object sought. 

Miss Peabody expressed her astonishment at this opinion, and 
said she could not understand why he was interested in the kinder- 
garten at all. It was its moral effect that gave her all her interest in 
it. She thought every degree of joy given to children, and pre- 
served in them, elevated them morally ; but she must defer to the 
next day her earnest word on this point. The meeting was then ad- 
journed. 

On Thursday at 10 A. M., it was called to order again, and 
Miss Peabody opened with a paper on “The Moral Culture of the 
Kindergarten, its Characteristic Distinction,” which was too long to 
be reported, and which may be delivered on some other occasion, or 
perhaps, bye-and-bye printed in the New Education, While she 
was speaking, Dr. Barnard came in, and after she had finished, Mrs. 
Kraus spoke at some length; and very beautifully, on the moral 
value of the kindergarten. She gave an interesting account of kin- 
dergartens in Germany, where rich and poor went together, the poor 
paying a nominal price, that they might feel independent. Even 
the Crown Princess of Prussia recognized, that, in the innocence of 
childhood, there was no distinctien of rank. Mrs. Kraus told of 
the royal parents going and consulting with the kindergartener how 
to preserve in their little boy a due sense of the equality, and 
sometimes superiority of poor children whom they played and 
worked with in the kindergarten. 

Miss Peabody read from one of the Kindergarten Messengers 
of 1877, another anecdote of the same nature, respecting these 
royal parents and their boy, and spoke of the kindergartener, 
Miss Nichereson, who afterwards married one of the king’s high coun- 
sellors, a widower who had learnt to love her through his children 
who were in her kindergarten ; and how she so pined for her kinder- 
garten after she was married, that he consented to have her open 
one again in her own beautiful residence outside ot Berlin—( Madame 
Poesche. 
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Dr. Barnard followed Mrs. Kraus, and said he wished more 
might be done to get up Charity Kindergartens. He believed the 
care of the kindergarten should always and only be in hands that 
oved it. They only could have the special gift to take care of it. The 
committee men will not be able to do what women,who understand 

Mr. or Mrs. Kraus here said that Froebel, and Middendorf, and 
Pestalozzi were not women. It was agreed, however, that they were 
exceptional men. 

Dr. Barnard thought that kindergartening was church work of 
the highest character which ignores denominational distinctions, as 
Froebel’s kindergarten has always done. He was about to propose 
that the lower floor of a chapel to be built near his house in Hart- 
ford, should be given up to any Mrs. Shaw who would use it for a 
kindergarten: He believed in getting up school-gardens according 
to Dr. Schwabe’s plan, whose book Mrs. Mann had just translated 
and Dr. Holbrook, of New York, published. Why could they not 
be immediately initiated ? He always tried to get as many children 
as possible out of the alleys of the cities into homes where there was 
abit of ground to cultivate. Cultivation of flowers was a gracious 
thing for all, and could be so easily done! 

Mrs. Kraus said more attention should be given to the cultiva- 


tion of flowers in all the kindergartens, and this would lead to 


school-gardens and ensure their success. She once had a kinder- 
garten in Lubec, Germany, with a large garden attached. In the 
centre of it the children had each a little flower-bed with a path 
round it, and the name of the little owner affixed to a stick to mark 
it, theré they planted seeds and watched their growth. About the 
garden were several kinds of trees, of which they learned the names 
and were led to observe the differences. In another part of the 
garden they planted turnips and beets and other vegetables, which, 
when they were grown they took home to have cooked and eaten. 
In the fall they gathered all the seeds, which they sorted and used 
for various purposes, saving some to plant again. For the older 
children she provided beds where flowers could be grouped in fami- 
lies, and, in connection with the flower lessons, she taught them ele- 
mentary entomology by means of the beetles, species, etc., found in 
the garden. In one part of the garden there was a heap of sand 
for the children to dig and play in. She said sand digging sug- 
gested modeling. She gave them moulds in which to make little 
shapes in sand. It was difficult to do such things in cities, but 
something might be done by means of flower-pots. S 

Mr. Cushing thought a good dcal could be done even in the 
city. His janitor brought into the Chauncey Hall Kindcrgarten, 
large boxes filled with sand, in which the children were very fond of 
digging. He had also an aquarium with gold fishes and tadpoles, 
and cages with birds. The boxes of sand were used in his school 
also, to teach elementary geography to older children. They made 
continents, islands, mountains, bits of looking-glass served for water, 
etc., ctc. 

Mr. Spring now gave another lesson on the use of clay in 
teaching geometrical forms, convex and concave lines, illustrating on 


the spot. 


The meeting adjourned at one o’clock to meet again at three, 





when the meeting was opened by reading an account of the forma- 
tion of the Froebel Society in San Francisco, under the inspiration of 
Felix Adler, last year, and read the newspaper report of a lecture by 
Miss Marwedel, on the Froebel Education growing out of the kin- 
dergarten, and quickening the advanced instruction, even up to the 
university. Miss Marwedel had lately been invited by the professors 
of the University of California to make a kindergarten for their chil- 
dren, and was established in Berkeley—in a school founded on a 
kindergarten which was, it is true, the foundation of the university , 
She then read a letter from Miss Kate E. Smith, one of .Miss Marwe- 
del’s trained pupils, who described her own work in making the first 
Charity Kindergarten the Froebel Society founded in one of the 
worst places in San Francisco ; alsoa slip from a newspaper, describ- 
ing a visit to this kindergarten in Silver street, showing how able is 
Miss Smith, and how satisfactory is her experiment. Also the report 
of a lecture delivered before the Froel Society by Miss Smith, and the 
noble plans for the future. There is some pseudo kindergartening in 
San Francisco, and other parts of California, but Miss Marwedel’s 
scholars, and the two sisters Curtis, one a classmate, and the other a 
pupil of Miss Garland, who are there, are capable of doing the best 
work. 

Mr. Ladd, Principal of the Chauncey Street School, rose to 
speak with the highest appreciation of Miss D. A. Curtis, who was 
the able First Kindergartener of the Chauncey Street School. Mr. 
Ladd made a very interesting speech, which was a great tribute to 
the kindergarten principle, which, he said, his own mother had an- 
ticipated and acted upon in his childhood, keeping a very remarka- 
ble school in New Hampshire. 

At six o’clock the meeting finally adjourned. 

The above report is very meagre, and does not even touch upon 
much that was said between Mr. Kraus and Miss Peabody, respect- 
ing the séatu guo of the cause, Mr. Kraus seeming to say, if we un- 
derstood him, that the work was in a scandalously backward condi- 
tion, and Miss Peabody looking at it hopefully. She at one time 
quoted from the Honorary President, Marenholtz Biilow’s last letter 
to her the following paragraphs: “We will hope that the understand- 
ing of the method itself will become deeper, for till now it is not 
much advanced. Regarding its exterior propagation, the good news, 
in your letter gave me great pleasure. You seem to be doing more 
in America for Froebel’s work than is doing in any other country. 
I am very glad that the efforts of Miss Blow have so much success. 
The modeling works she has sent me from St, Louis are reaily beau- 
tiful. All practical things are accomplished in your country. And 
all prejudice will be conquered, since your clergy of all denomina- 
tions acceptit so widely. The government here in Germany is doing 
nothing for it thus far; but we are going on, though I, as ever, have 
a great deal of trouble from disappointments. Itis not much longer 
that I can carry on my lessons, and I do not know who will give 
them after me. The Schoolfor Kindergarteners at Gotha will proba- 
bly cease to exist, for Kéhler has died this month. I hope the truth 
will gain the cause after your and my death, both here and there, 
and survive the faults of the disciples. I desire always to hear from 
you, but on account of my eyes must write by dictating and 
that is not satisfactory.” 
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At one time during the sessions, Miss Peabody read a paper of 
Mrs. Horace Mann questioning the value of the occupation of 
pricking, or rather doubting it. On account of the eyes, to which 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte very fully replied, giving a very interesting ac- 
count of her mode of perforating and sewing, which she puts off to 
the later years, except the sewing of forms of birds, etc., the outline 
being drawn, and the child required only to make a few perforations. 
Nothing was more useful for kindergartens to hear, than these and 
a!l other remarks Mrs. Kraus made on her own ways of proceeding, 
whose rationale she demonstrated most luminously. At one time 
she spoke quite at large of her Mothers’ Class and her plans for hav- 
ing a class of children’s nurses this winter. 

Miss Peabody did not get time to read all the resolutions sent 
by absentees. Misses Garland Weston had sent one expressing 
their hope that Miss Nina Moore’s “Manual for Kindergarten Draw- 
ing” would be examined by kindergarteners for Miss Weston and 
herself had used it with increasing approval of it for some years in 
their kindergarten. Mrs. Pollock, of Washington, send a letter con- 
taining questions that must be referred to the next meeting for 
the answers, as there was no time to read, and it was not till the day 
after the meeting that Miss Peabody received a letter from Mr. 
Bachelor whom she had invited to come and tell the meeting the 
new method of teaching music, which is having such marvellous ef- 
fect in the national schools of England, and his own adaptation of 
it to kindergartens by the help of colors. We hope, however, that 
he will be able to go to our December meeting and tell his experi- 
ments of success in Miss Garland’s kindergarten. Music is the only 
thing iu which Froebel himselt did not make scientific beginning, and 
Mr. Bachelor seem to be the first person who has added anything to 
his system. 
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U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
( Reprinied here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 
( Conclusion. )* 

What we make children love and desire is more important than 
what we make them learn ; at any rate make them learn what they 
can reach, and make them love what they learn. Miss Leanna Ha- 
gore of Abingdon, IIl., succeeds in it, and others, as we shall see. 

(e) I have tried to present with clearness this subject of out- 
door education, but had to make it purely didactic; though its his- 
tory would be of magnetic interest, but its historians know no date 
nor method. However, I hope I have made out its main practical 
divisions, 1) :The kindergarten to amuse, occupy and instruct young 
children. 2) The garden-schools to study nature and to exercise. 
3) The town school-garden to create a taste for, 4) The country- 
school-garden to prepare the hand and mind for agriculture. These 
interested us, and.the others were omitted, partly for want of room 
viz. : The natural history excursions, the summer schools of experi- 
mentation, and the farm-school, or model farm. 

_Add to this plan of garden-school its crowning features, free, ac- 
cessible to a]), the national park of Niagara, the Yosemite reservation 
and cao s and volcanoes favorable to the study of geology, hy- 
drology, mineralogy, and mining-engineering, which it 1s not in my 
Province to describe, but which must be preserved sacred for the 
pleasure and instruction of the American youth—such are the re- 
presentations of the school’s protestantism against the tyranny of the 
book, but no more of this, directly. 

(f) Indirectly we have seen that the garden-school and other 








forms of out-door teaching are necessary for the health, the perfect 
development, the buoyancy of youth, and for the teaching of several 
matters which may be called inherent to the soil, as natural history, 
geology, botany. But there gre other matters which, without being 
inseparable from the soil, have their foundation on it, as geogra. 
phy, and its derivative, the international metric system. I had re. 
solved to keep clear of the classical subjects of instruction but can 
not avoid those which have to be restored to the physiological order, 

71. GEOGRAPHY.—It is a trite remark that nothing isso soon 
forgotten as geography. This is due to the want of interest in what 
is taught as such, and also to the vague location of the objects studied, 

(d) The interest to be created depends on circumstances, and 
the matter can not be discussed here, but I found an example of it 
worth quoting at the Welt Ausstellung, which was lost to reward 
among the richly bound reports of famed schools. 

This was a private correspondence between the pupils of the 
primary school of Peronne, in the north of France, and those of the 
school of Dieu-le-fils, in the south. The young correspondents de- 
scribe to each other the natural characters, the climate, the situation 
the soil, the products, manufactures, usages, festivities, and varieties 
of their respective towns, townships, and provinces (departments), 
These letters received and answered with manifest pleasure, taught 
things impossible to find in print, and to forget. They created, I 
was told, and believe, among the young writers, feelings of interest 
which promised to ripen into friendship. They make them love the 
distant places seen in these descriptions as the home of the friends, 
and feel that identity of soil and population which is fully expressed 
only by the word Patria. This small contribution of two provincial 
schools escaped the attention of the commission of rewards and re- 
ceived likely none but our own tribute of admiration: In our: 
judgment, it is a mode of making geography lovable; a matter 
which can be extended from one nation to another with humane re- 
sults ; which does not exclude the book, nor the chart, but animates 
both, and binds them with the results of personal observation in a 
net-work of good feelings. . 

(b) Greater than the want of interest in the study of geography 
is its absence of physical basis on earth, and of physiological basis 
in the consciousness of the student — who does not feel the rela- 
tions of his self with the objects of his study ? — in a study whose 
importance precisely resides in the accurate relation of these positions. 

In geography, the relative position is much more important than 
the distances and dimensions whose figures take so much of time 
and room. The relative position studied on charts may properly be 
said en Pair, whilst in reality the geographical position begins — 
that is takes its starting point — in the center ot consciousness of the 
student relatively to orientation. If the child has not first settled 
his orientation, all his notions of geography will dance a saraband 
in his skull. If I were tospeak to beavers and prairie-dogs, I should 
not have to insist upon the usefulness of orientation ; but man be- 
ing a progressive animal, has the capacity of forgetting as well as 
of learning ; so that he now asks: why the pyramids? 

(J) Ido not want such 2 huge thing in every garden school; 
but a gnomon as small and accurate as possible, around which the 
sideral and terrestrial notions will be given, and where the children 
will figure on the sand with their shovels any parts of the planisphere 
duly located. 

In Central China, it is said, every rustic brings the stranger into 
his garden, and in the garden to his well, showing it as the center 
of the world. And this it is for him. So for children who want to 
know the sphere they live on; its center is at home, at school, in the 
garden-school, whence, guided by orientation, their minds will fly, 
with the accuracy of the bee or pigeon from the confines of this 
world toward the others. That'is why gnomons and compasses 
should be more common in the schools than clocks. 

There is another reason to supply the schools, and most par- 
ticularly all the garden-schools with gnomons; for the gnomon — 
as such — is the starting point of location of geographical facts in 
the brain; and it can ad must be made — as a meter — the stand- 
ard nd standing measure ot the mensuration of all things measurable : 

Oarientation, the mother of mensuration; the gnomon, father to the 
meter. 





* One more chapter is in our hands,” but‘Jincomplete, we may publish it in the “New 
Education’ later, certainly in the forthcoming volume by Dr, Seguir 








